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His Prospects and Responsibilities. § «3 


formed, may not be realized in actual life. Encased, as he 
peg ays Nhe gay armor of the soul,” ot hare - 
as he fancies, wi celestial ag u 
impatient of delay, he sighs for of action, the 
hard struggle of bearded manhood. Like the 
whose neck was clothed with thunder, he goeth forth to 
meet the armed men and mocketh at fear. But whence 
this proud self-reliance, this confident ? From the 
indulgence of fancy, the whispers of credulous self-love, or 
solemn consciousness of power? When we look out 
upon the the world, and behold the multitude of men, pos- 
sessed of advantages like toour own, gifted with equal 
powers, indulging in similar hopes, who from the point on 
which we now stand, have plunged into the tide of life, 
and passive to every shifting current, and every veering 
wind, been swept, on like idle weeds, to the vast ocean 
of nothingness, we cannot but feel that it is well to pause 
in our career—to affix a value on the objects we have in 
view—to consider the duties that await us, and select means 
adequate to their fulfilment. In view of these considera- 
tions let us ask what are the prospects and responsibilities 
of educated mind ? 

Our country, at the present time, offers an inviting field 
for intellectual and benevolent enterprise. Its institutions, 
tending directly and indirectly to develop talent, and en- 
noble exertion, may be said to embody the true glory of all 
government ; for what is the object o p syey religion, 
education, or indeed, of philanthropic effort in the main? 
Is it to store up in the human mind the largest possible 
amount of knowledge and happiness, as Joseph, in view 
of a famine, stored away grain in the granaries of Egypt? 
Perhaps truth will be better served by saying that ul- 
timate object is to develop and mature the intellectual and 
moral capacities of the test number of men ; because 
on the develo wi of these depends the existence of 

i and know . 
“ih litical pss of the last century have de- 
si us as the nation which is to act an important part 
in the redemption of the race from the enthralling influ- 
ences to which it has so long been subject. It is difficult 
to determine the point to which the condition of mankind 
may be improved, but beyond which all efforts would be 
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vain. A popular class of writers, discontented with the 
present state of society and existing philosophies, seem to 
themselves to have conceived an idea of human perfecti- 
bility, which they have endeavored to convey to others in 
the language of imposing obscurity, in fine bursts of enthu- 
siasm, and some very pretty declamation ; but in all that 
has been written on the subject there is so much con 
feeling, and so little clear, definitive thought, that their con- 
ception of perfectibility, like the veiled statue of the most 
sacred apartment of the Egyptian temple, is seen in its true 
proportions, only by the initiated, and remains to the pro- 
fane an object of distant veneration and mysterious awe. 
Humanity, fallen from its high estate, limited in its capaci- 
ties, and sinful in its tendencies, cannot hope to realize an 
idea of perfection, so vague, so dreamy, so abstract. But 
that the human race can be placed on a level above that on 
which it now stands, is a fact which the evidence of obser- 
vation renders incontrovertible : and we have the recorded 
testimony of all ages, that mankind have ever been degra- 
ded below the position which God intended them to occupy. 
The history of the world is but a record of the miseries 
and indignities, inflicted by the few, and endured by the 
many. ‘The vast majority have ever been “the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water”—their mental energies re- 
pressed, their moral sight darkened—politically slaves, and 
morally brutes. Nations have indeed existed, where lite- 
rature, science and art have been carried to a high degree 
of perfection—where the page has been peopled with mo- 
ving thoughts by creative intellect—where forms of ideal 
beauty have grown upinto quick lifeon the canvass, or from 
the chisseled marble—where temples and palaces, “like 
exhalations,” have risen up, monuments of genius and 
models of taste. But the mass still hold the same unim- 
proved condition, sunk deep in ignorance and sin, ata lon 
remove from all that ennobles and refines. Body ant 
soul asked for daily bread, but earth was inexorable to the 
one, and heaven heard not the petition of the other. So 
it was once, and such is the present condition of the world, 
that writers of much influence are beginning to assert, that 
notwithstanding the wonderful increase of active industry, 
and productive power during the last three centuries, the 
great mass of the working population fared worse during 
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no three hundred years of which ea gee any account. 
It was but the other day, that an English author opened to 
us the heart of English society, and discovered the 

ing things that “reign there and revel.” But it is unne- 
cessary to refer to books ; the lower classes have told their 
own story of misery and degradation, in fearful accents at 
Manchester and in Ireland. 

Everywhere, in the Old World, the few experience the 
benefits of enlightened legislation, whilst the many are 
made subservient to remote interests, or employed as pas- 
sive instruments in the attainment of ends, and the fur- 
therance of designs, unadvantageous, if not pernicious to 
themselves. 

“ Not for these sad issues 
Was man created ; but to obey the law 
Of life, and hope, and action. 

Since the days of the Hebrew Theocracy, ours is the 
only government that has been founded on the principles 
of equal rights and intellectual liberty ; it is now the only 
one which, folding in its warm embrace every human be- 
ing, independent of birth and wealth, with Chrysostom 
and St. Paul recognizes man “as the true Shekinah”—*“ the 
temple of the living God.” 

« High-minded men, 

Men, who their duties know, 
And knowing, dare maintain ; 
These constitute a state. 

The result of our experiment is yet to be determined. 
The eyes of the nations are turned upon us with conflict- 
ing emotions of fear and hope; and whilst there are those 
who draw from our past career omens of success, other 
prophets are not wanting, who, distrusting all theories of 
human amelioration, and relying upon the history of the 
past, prognosticate ruinous failure. ; 

“Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” 
and the establishment of PY aperian on these principles 
is the vietory of peace. Men never played for so high a 
a stake; never was there offered to human ambition so 
lofty a hope. If that hope fulfils its promise, Utopia shall 
have been colonized. We shall laugh to scorn the verified 
experience of ages hoary in sinful error; humanity shall 











6 The Student, 
be regenerated—and the wise men of the East shall come 
to: 

es. 


cradle of our infant nation for a teacher and a guide. 
is the cause which the educated man may espouse ; 
is the object to which he may address his best ener- 


the 
Such 
ies 
Let not the educated man plead the force of unfavor- 
able influences, as an excuse for supine inactivity. We 
have no aristocracy, except the aristocracy of intellect and 
virtue. Our noblemen are the noblemen of nature. Like 
the prophets of Judea, they are ennobled by the imposition 
of no earthly hands, but derive their privileges and powers 
from the giver of all privilege and all power; from the King 
of kings. Stars and garters, cannot give dignity to folly, 
nor secure respect to vice. As the accident of birth never 
avails impotence, it never represses genius. Merit does 
not truckle to imposing titles, nor act the lying parasite for 
the smile of courts; it asserts its worth, and claims its 
reward. 

The educated man cannot doubt the wisdom of effort ; 
he cannot fear that his energies will be expended in vain. 
As the rewards for benefits conferred by patriotic exertion 
are not distributed among a class, so the effects of energetic 
labor are not confined to a portion of the nation. The 
sailing cloud, by unseen impulses, gives its motion to every 
minute atom of the universe ; and thus, the spirit of a good 
act moving on the face of the waters, affects every drop of 
the social deep. With its circumscribed legislation and cen- 
tred power, the old world, not only offers no encourage- 
ment, much less inducements, to general effort for the 
public good, but contains in its political creed articles sub- 
versive of the claims of citizenship. Man cannot renounce 

, and wed himself to arduous labors, without some 

pe of success, That this hope is wanting there, may be 
learned from the confessions of the best writers on the 
economy of European society. It were wonderful, there- 
fore, if the philanthropist, even, born and educated under 
such influences did not deem the hope of improving the 
condition of the mass an empty dream. But none 
can gery that peat here, — he goons the 
ene and capacities of a spiritual soul to the per- 
Sietien of mere animal life—that ignorance and vice, 
failing of eyes and sorrow of mind, must be the unchanging 
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portion of the many. A glance at our present moral and 
political condition, presents a refutation of such shallow 
theories, and an earnest of what the multitude are capable. 
In all countries undeceptive signs of the progress of civili- 
zation may be seen; but we have distanced all countries 
in the race ; -we are a hundred years ahead. Our females 
have never been doomed to a degradin wrod our pea- 
santry have never, like that of Foodh tn uced to the 
nee ot cattle; nor like that of Norway and Sweden, 
have they been driven to mix bark with bread; nor like 
that of Netherlands thought oatmeal a feast; nor yet like 
that of England and oppressed Ireland, supported life on 
barley , or died of diseases produced by famine. 
These evils (despite Mr. Brownson’s fustian, about Boston 
“Soup Societies”) we have avoided; but the avoidance 
has not been unattended by other advantageous results. 
As the life time, day by day, is not all consumed by the 
conflict with nature, our people have advanced in in 
ual and moral pursuits. The spire of the church now 
rises, where once rose the tree of the forest; scarce a valley, 
that once echoed to the rude hymns of worship, or the wi 
song of Indian warfare, but now repeats the solemn music of 
Sabbath bells. There are no altars bearing the inscription 
—* to the unknown God.” The farmer returns from his 
plough, the blacksmith from his forge, to discuss the condi- 
tion of the country. The most cultivated of our intellects 
read elaborated lectures, before institutes and lyceums of 
the shopkeeper, and the artizan. Away then with sick 
doubts as to the wisdom of effort. 

But there are solemn responsibilities resting u the 
educated man. He is a recreant to the cause of i 
if he employ not his powers and acquirements in usefu 

rposes. Supported long in ease and plenty, furnished 
fiberall with facilites of instruction by the toil of other 
hands, he has no right to fritter away in idleness or devote 
to unworthy uses, the knowledge thus acquired. The law 
of compensation as it is necessary in the physical, is binding 
in the social world. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
A course of couduct founded on principles of selfishness is 
as impolitic as it is wrong ; it must fail in the attainment of 
its object. The widowed wife of Douglas spoke wisdom 
to the heartless Glenalvon. 
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« The ous is the truly wi 
And ho who lover not others, liver wnblesed” 
In the ordination of the social relations, to the most in- 
ignificant of us, duties are assigned, and the least of duties 
lly fulfilled is not unimportant. When the Mexi- 
cans sought materials for the erection of a national pyramid, 
it was required of every casual traveller, to carry one stone, 
whatever its size to the central point. 

In a to his means for the acquirement of truth, 

and to the extent of his influence, is the educated man 
ible for the obliquity of popular sentiment. The 

Vicar of Wakefield had not been guiltless had he neglected 
to reform the inmates of his prison. Everywhere, scat- 
tered abroad, are errors full of dangerous tendencies which 
it is the duty of the educated man to correct. Among 
these, is the spirit of trade, a cold, calculating, unadmiring, 
pecuniary ambition. The sarcasm was long ago uttered 
against the English that theirs, was a nation of shopkeepers; 
and in this, as in other respects, we are undeniably a colony 
of England. We do not bow down to stocks and stones, 
but with the absorbing fervency of devotees, we kneel at the 
shrine of the worst of Dagons, a sort of mongrel God, half a 
golden calf, and half a “cast-iron devil.” Mammon, it 
should be remembered was the least erect of the spirits that 
fell. 

“ For e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else, enjoyed 

In vision beatific.” 

This avaricious industry, this passion for physical com- 
forts of which we speak, it will be admitted owes its origin to 
principles which lie at the foundation of our institutions, and 
fedeed, is a necessary element in our character. So long 
as it held itself subservient to higher ends, it was a good 
element, and procured for us much of our superiority in 
civilization ; but it grew dominant, then despotic, and now 
it has become a mildew and a curse on the nation. Then 
let the educated men o the utilitarian demon—let 
him exorcise the fiend ; for its footsteps fall heavily on our 
soil, its seat is on high places; it darkens the genius of our 
poets ; it palsies the efforts of our philosophers ; it weakens 


























Sonnet. 9 
the voice of eloquence; it warps the judgment of justice 
in han Soachonaane courts ; aie go aisles of the solemn 
house of God echo to its almost unchallenged tread. The 
teacher of Gallilee expelled it from the synagogue ; it must 
now be expelled from a more sacred sanctuary, the hearts 
of our countrymen. 

Last, yet first of all, it is the solemn duty of the educated 
man to battle against all apostacy from right ; to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, and maiutain its sanctity. That was a 
glorious sentence of Bacon’s—a sentence which the ig- 
noble baseness of his own life could not lie away—* The 
truth, which alone doth judge itself, teacheth that the 
enquiry of truth, which isthe wooing of it; the know of 
truth, which is the presence of it; the belief of truth, whi 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human 
nature.” It is above thrones and sceptres, above power of 
every sort; it is better than good report ; it is better than 
life ; it sojourneth awhile in the deep heart of man, but its 
home is the God-head. It consoled Sidney on the scaffold ; 
it sweetened the poisoned cup of the Athenian sage; it 
sustained Pryme under the persecutions of bigotry ; it was 
the strong staff on which Williams leant ; it kept the mind 
of Milton unmoved, amid the stormy denunciations of 
party, ainid the ills of want, of desertion, and of blindness. 
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THE ABORIGINES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


To trace the destinies of nations, as they rise and fal) 
with the tide of events, has ever been a pleasing task to the 
politician the moralist and the philosopher. There is 
something inherent in the nature of man that leads him to 
compare the present with the past; to contrast the states 
and heroes that now exist, with those that have gone before 
them; and draw lessons of wisdom from their contem- 
plation. He loves to descend into the tomb of fallen em- 


pites and grope among the ashes of the mighty dead, for 


some enduring memento of departed greatness. He de- 
lights to gute, among the ruins of the some relics 
that may be fashioned anew, and forever live and breathe 
in the bright world of the poet and the historian. 

But power and magnificence have been esteemed too 
exclusively worthy of our notice and admiration. The 
Muse still fondly lingers on the summit of Parnassus, and 
scorns the lowly vale that lies at its foot, though far sur- 

ing the heights above, in fertile luxuriance. The lyre 
is seldom strack to sing-the glory or the fall of those na- 
tions, which, though abundantly endowed with all the ele- 
ments of true greatness, were crushed beneath the iron 
tread of despotism, before they had acquired power to re- 
sist ression with success. Merit, unless decked with 
all the imposing insignia of extended rule, is too frequently 
suffered to sink into oblivion, “unhonored and unsung ;” 
while triumphant vice ascends the heights of immortal 
fame and finds the golden gates of the temple thrown offi- 
ciously open to give a welcome reception. Nations, dis- 
inguished for nothing but an insatiate, bloody ambition, 
have been celebrated in history and in song; while those 
that fell before them are passed over in ignominious silence, 
or, like the monsters in a fairy tale, are introduced upon 
the stage only that they may be slaughtered by the hero 
of the story. The page of renown isa ee 
plate ; and however truly noble the deeds to be reco: 
there, no trace is left unless the bright rays of the sun of 
success fall upon it. 

But if the sterner virtues, if an unconquerable love of 
liberty and unbending courage in contending for it, confer 
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a title to immortality, then will the ancient Britons be held 
in everlasting remembrance. In the character of the 
Cymry there are some traits which the political economist 
will condemn, and the philanthropist deplore ; but al! will 
find much to respect and admire. It cannot be denied 
that they were in a state of but incipient civilization, and 
consequently, were destitute of that refinement of thought 
and feeling, which marks the more advanced stages of 
cultivation. But, on the other hand, we find them a guile- 
less race ; of simple manners and free from the common 
vices of the savage state. Their mythology, which always 
betrays the character of a people, was unlike that of the 
more imaginative nations of the South They had not, 
like the Greeks, an infinity of contemptible gods and god- 
desses, who were distinguished from ordinary mortals, only 
by the possession of greater power, and less virtue, ‘Their 
deities were few in number, and were represented as stern 
and sanguinary in character. When their protective in- 
fluence was to be sought, or their wrath appeased, human 
blood alone could prove an efficacious sacrifice. But the 
deity, ae <p his humble adorers, and 
gave them many proofs of his presence and his love. The 
i minded Briton, as he gazed with delight upon the 
i , clinging to the mossy trunk of some aged oak, 
and spreading its green foliage abroad amid the snows of 
winter, hailed it with joy as the sacred emblem of the deity, 
and deemed it a direct gift of heaven. The Druid assem- 
bled his companions, and led them into the solemn depths of 
the forest, to pay their homage to the sacred object ; there 
in a temple, of which nature herself was the architect, and 
her artless children the worshippers, they mingled their 
songs with the murmur of the wind, sighing among the 
i und branches, and fancied that they heard the voice 
of their God, assuring them of his favour and protection. 
As is the case in most nations but partially civilized, 
those who held the sacred office of priests possessed all the 
learning. ‘They were the poets, the moralists and the phi- 
losophers. ‘The Bards were a distinct order of the Druids 
whose office it was to chant to a kind of rude music, and 
in verse of a peculiar structure, the warlike deeds of their 
heroes. The poems still extant breathe a fierce and mar- 
tial spirit. And well might they be thus, when the bard 
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threw down the sword to take up the lyre, and the hand 
that touched the strings was yet red with the blood of 
battle. 

There are, at times, some manifestations of the gentler 
emotions, which light up the surrounding darkness, like a 
gleam of sunshine breaking through the dark storms of 
winter, but these are but transient, and are immediately 
succeeded by a deeper gloom. They are yonseety 
graphic delineations of their sanguinary battles. The 
clash of swords, the shouts of the infuriated combatants, 
the spouting blood, the biers with the dying and the dead, 
are alt described with fearful minuteness. One of the bards 
commemorates a battle, in which his chieftain was defeated 
and slain ; and the faithful follower, who could wield the 
sword, as well as handle the lyre, seized the severed head 
of the fallen hero, and bore it from the ensanguined field. 

“ Bitter and sullen as the laugh of the sea, 


Was the bursting tumult of the battle. 
* ° . a * * 


I bear by my side a head, 

The head of Urien ; 

The lips foaming with blood. 

But on his pale bosom the raven is feeding 
Eurddy! will be joyless to-night, 

For the leader of armies is no more, 

The fiery breath of Urien hath ceased.” 

The rude and warlike harp of the bard sends forth no 
dulcet strains of moon lit groves and ladies fair. The 
notes swell into the furious charge of embattled hosts; 
the shout, the groan, and all the din of bloody fray; or 
they sink away into the low, stern —! of hope- 
less, yet unconquered courage. They sound of war, cease- 
less war, inst the oppressors; and when the bard 
bewails the downfall of his heroes, he gives no lay of sub- 
missive cowardice, but revenge breathes in every note. 

The iron fortitude of soul that enabled the oppressed 
Briton to bear up under his severe reverses, is well worthy of 
our admiration. The ere after they were defeated 
and broken, that they cherished the love of liberty, is with- 
out a parallel in the history of subjugated States. What- 
ever may be our sentiments with rd to the policy, or 
the moral right of resistance, when all efforts have again 
and again resulted in total defeat, we cannot but admire 
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that proud spirit which no superiority could discourage, 
no servitude debase, no losses subdue. We boast much, 
and justly of the fortitude of our fathers, in “the days that 
tried men’s souls ;” but we must yield the palm to the 
Cymry. Cesar himself was driven from the island at his 
first invasion, and at the second, his progress was opposed 
by the Britons, with the most determined, though unavail- 
ing courage. A century afterwards, when the Romans 
again invaded the country, they met with the most resolute 
resistance from Caractacus, and the heroine Boadicea; and 
in one battle alone eighty thousand Britons fell before they 
would yield the victory. And after the Romans had 
passed away and they were attacked by the Saxons, they 
displayed the same heroism and the same ardent love of 
liberty. The length of their fitful and irregular war 
against the Saxons, who have invaribly subdued every 
nation with whom they came in contact, must not be com- 
puted by years, but by centuries. The conquerors might 
defeat their armies, lay waste their country, and return 
home laden with spoils; but almost before the rain of 
heaven had obliterated the victor’s footprints from the sand, 
their courage revived, and their hopes were as high as 
ever. Their firmness and constancy were due, in a great 
measure, to the influence of the Druidic bards. Their 
songs, replete with sentiments of patriotism, and the love of 
liberty fanned the embers of freedom, when the angry 
floods of war rolled over them, and soon they would send 
forth a devouring flame. The bards declared that a time 
would arrive when the soil of Britain should no longer be 
contaminated by the tread of the hated Saxon ; and the 
ancient inhabitants return from their mountain retreats to 
their long desolate homes in the fertile plains. The Cymry 
looked forward with ardent longings, to the promised 
riod, when their vengeful blades should reek with the 
lood of their oppressors. This was the hope that nerved 
them for the oth€rwise hopeless conflict. Crushed to the 
earth as they were ; their homes destroyed, their country 
devastated, and they themselves forced to fly to mountain 
fastnesses, while the bones of their kindred whitened every 
plain, their belief of their ultimate success never wavered. 
They sallied from barren hiding places among the rocks, 
and still continued a desperate warfare. ‘To their simple 
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faith, every petty exploit was a sure presage to the happy 
day of vengeance ; and the chieftain that accomplished 
the deed, the hero sent by heaven, to lead them on to vic- 
tory. At times, they were compelled to cease from open 
hostilities, and pay unwilling homage to the conquerors ; 
but they never lost that proud spirit, which could brook no 
control. The bards still sung of approaching triumph, 
and the multitude ever lent willing ears to the glad sound. 

In the beginning of the sixth century the Cymry thought 
that their long expected champion had at length appeared 
in the person of King Arthur. The character of this 
prince lies enveloped in the gloom of ancient tradition ; 
and perhaps, his greatness may, in somé degree, be owing 
to the uncertain light, as objects often increase in apparent 
magnitude, by being viewed through a cloudy atmosphere. 
In the absence of chronicles of his age, he is represented 
as a hero endowed with every imaginable excellence, men- 
tal or physical ; the beau ideal of a warrior and a prince: 
‘The ballads and romances of a somewhat later age paint 
him as a very Mars, before whom his country’s foes were 
scattered like leaves before a whirlwind. He once more 
roused the Britons to opposition, and defeated the enemy in 
several hard fought battles. The long cherished hopes of 
his people were apparently on the eve of consummation. 
But it must be conceded that want of union was fatal to 
the Cymry ; and the same fiery spirit which stimulated 
them to such fierce resistance to tyranny, rendered them 
unfit for the concerted movements and strict discipline of a 
consolidated army. Arthur, the idol of his people was slain 
in a domestic feud. But his faithful followers despaired not, 
for the bards affirmed that he should live again and lead 
them on to victorious war. They taught that his body 
did not lie in the grave, but had been borne away into 
some magical region, that Morgana might heal his wounds. 
How deep and devoted must have been their regard for 
their sovereign, when a whole nation Were confident that 
he had left them but for a time ; and that he would once 
more appear, and prove himself the saviour of his country. 
They cherished this fond hope for many centuries; they 
believed that their noble leader should rise from his tomb, 
cased in his panoply of steel ; his plume should once more 
wave in the front of battle; and they should once more 
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* Fragment from Beowulf. 15 


see the bloody sword which had been rusting for centuries, 
flashing with its wonted brightness, close upon the rear of 
their routed foes. 

Such were the ancient Britons, and such their struggle 
for liberty. Though they ravaged no empires and reduced 
no nations to slavery, they may well claim a place among 
the noblest of the earth. Their love of independence was 
transcendent ; their constancy indomitable. ‘Thirteen cen- 
turies after their first subjugation, we find them striking 
for freedom, roused by the songs of the Druids, who 
still tuned t heir rude harps in praise of that liberty for 
which they had been so long, and so vainly contending. 
And the English monarch, conscious that his dominions 
could never remain secure, while these notes were heard, 
silenced the bards, and stilled their spirit-stiring melody for- 
ever. THEODORUS. 





FRAGMENT FROM BEOWULF. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON.) 


If death from the fierce shock of battle should take me 
From the red field of slaughter my body ye’ll bear ; 
Remember a grave in the valley to make me, 
And bury the iron clad warrior there. 


Let none from the field of my glory returning, 

Pause o’er me and mournfully lean on the spear ; 
But while the hot blood in each bosom is burning, 

Sing o’er me the feast song and quaff the brown beer. 


Let my hillock be mark’d with the simple wild-flower ; 
Nor care what the fate of my body may be, 

If Hilda* withdraws me in battle’s dark hour, 
To Higelaet bear these rich garments for me. 


They’re the richest the gay loom of Weland hath woven. 
Their splendor surpasses the breaking of day. 

My truth to my kinsmen and country I’ve proven, 
RSS See ere eT LR 


* The goddess of battle. + King of Jutland and kinsman of Beowulf 
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THE EARLIEST ENGLISH POETS. By elard 
(Continued.]} 


“ Will ye listen. and ye schyll here 
Of poets that before us were.”—Lay or Sin Creexs. 


“To sing a song, of old was sung, 
From ashes ancient GOWER is come.” —SaaxsrzaRe. 


Ir can hardly be expected that a full account of all the 
earlier poets can be given in an article which, like the pre- 
sent, is necessarily Timited. For which reason we shall 
make no remarks upon the works of Thomas de Ercyl- 
doune, the first romance poet of England, and for the same 
cause will pass over the names of such writers as Grostéte, 
(memorable for his Castel of Love,) and Barbour, the his- 
torical poet ; as well as the metrical chronicles of Wyntoun, 
and Robert of Gloucester, &c., referring all who may be 
curious in these matters to Warton and Weber. 

JOHN GOWER, author of the “ Conressio AMAnris,” 
and cotemporary with Chaucer, has generally been con- 
sidered as one of the first among the early English poets. 
There is, probably no writer of the age, whose works are 
so strongly marked by the beauties and blemishes peculiar 
to his time, for which reasons there are many contrary 
opinions yet extant, relative to his claim to be considered 
as a true poet ; for while the antiquary or the man of let- 
ters, who has thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the middle 
age, will read his poems with interest and attention, the 
modern critic, perusing his work with reference merely to 
its intrinsic value, and totally neglecting everything rela- 
ting to the age in which, and the circumstances under 
which it was written, will find it, to the last d , dull 
and uninteresting. We have yet another vs - to make 
concerning this poet. It is a fact not generally known, 
that the later middle age was more distinguished, if possi- 
ble, than the —— for its love of abridgements and sum- 
maries ; of those works, in short, whose most appropriate 
motto is “multum in parvo,” and in which a vast quantity 
of miscellaneous information is given without much regard 
to order or arrangement, of such a cast is Purchas’s Pil- 
grimage and Eden's Travels. But it is in the rhyming 
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chronicles of Gower and his cotemporaries, that we see 
this system fully developed. The reader will there find, 
not only a complete account of the ny, but also a 
history of the world, its inhabitants, and their religious 
opinions, not to mention a complete exposition of all the 
arts and sciences, including astrology, alchemy, &c. ; but 
also a full account of the heathen mythology, with most of 
its current fables, including many legends of a purely 
Gothic cast, which latter are well worthy of attention. 
Gower, although not a brilliant poet, was certainly a 
sound one. If he never rises into positive elegance 
splendor, still he never sinks into coarseness and vulgarity, 
and he seems to have adhered throughout to that which 
was considered as the true poetical standard, by the literati 
of his age. As a common sense writer, it is amusing to 
find him at times lamenting the degeneracy of mankind 
and, when speaking of literary men in particular, to use 
his own language, 
“ Thinking on the days olde, 
The life of clerkes to beholde ; 
*Tis saide that they were all then 
Pattern and rule to other men ; 
For wisdome constantlye they soughte 
And often unto God besoughte, 
As to the substance of their schoole ; 
That they ne shoulde not befoole 
Theire witte upon none earthly werke.” 
And, speaking of the purity of the olden time, he saith 
“ For at thilk tyme, (I understonde,) 
The Lombard* made non eschange, 
The bishopriches for to change ; 
Ne yet a letter for to sende 
For dignitee, ne for provende.” 
Gower is said to have had a professional quarrel with 
Chaucer, but was afterwards reconciled. It is generally 
supposed that those lines of Chaucer, beginning with 


“ But certainly no word ne writeth he,” 
Were intended as a hit at Gower. The “ Confessio Aman- 
tis” was printed by Caxton in 1483. Gower himself died 


in 1402. 
We regret our inability to give any further information 


* Money-broker. 
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relating to one who has every claim to be considered as 
one of the fathers of English poetry, and who, in his own 
day, was ranked as a rival with Chaucer. We have never 
met with any reprint of his works, and a faithful perusal of 
a mutilated black-letter edition gives no further informa- 
tion than that the poem was endeieabon at the especial re- 
quest of Richard the Second, A. D. 1393, or as the author 
himself states 
“ In our englisshe I wyll make 


A booke for England's sake : 
The yeare XVI of Kynge Richard.” 


One of the best among the early English poems is, 
Pierce Ploughman’s vision, which was written, says War- 
ton, in 1350, by Robert Langelande, who was a secular 
priest and fellow of Oxford College, he affected old Eng- 
lish, but not without an object, inasmuch as he ridiculed, 
like an old-fashioned censor, the vices of every profession— 
particularly the clergy. Asa downright, straightforward, 
honest satirist, he has not his equal among the English 
poets, and there is something in his sturdy Saxon temper, 
which, if it does not insure our admiration, commands at 
least our respect and hearty good will. Langelande, in fact 
is thoroughly gothic—we can see the stern, yet good-hu- 
moured “secular priest,” showing himself in every line 
and letter of his poem, which, vision though it be, was 
never dreamed in a cloister amid the shadowy recollections 
of the past, but rather in the open world—aye, and dreamed 
too by one who had his eyes wide open to the sins and fol- 
lies of the age. He preserves, in an eminent degree, all 
those peculiarities which indicate the spirit of the Middle 
Age—although writing for the people, still we find him 
using monk latin, probably to command respect from the 
vulgar. We find him also blazoning forth the “Daunce of 
Death,” in colours peculiarly hisown. This was a favour- 
ite subject with the painters and poets of the Middle Age. 
We find it dramatized by old Ravisius Textor—painted by 
Holbein and set forth in glowing colours by Spenser and 
Dunbar—and it forms a quaint “ Memento Mori” around 
the border of many an old manuscript and missal, showing 
that Death must finally lead away all. There is in 

de’s “Daunce,” a fine description of the different 
vices, one of which, covetousness, bears a strong resem- 
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thance to the same as described by Dunbar. We give the 
verse as it stands in Pierce Ploughman. 

« And then came Covers, him can I no discrive, 

So hungerly and hollowe, so sternly he looked ; 

He was little-browed, and labber-lipped also, 

Wyth two blered-eyen as a blynde-hagge, 

And as a lethren purse lolled his cheekes, 

Well syder than his chin they shevered for colde ; 

And as a bound man hys berde was bidrauled.” 

It was our original intention to give a short sketch of the 
poems of James the First; but we were soon convinced, 
on “sober, second thought,” that to review a work which 
has already been so elaborately discussed by such a writer 
as Irving, would be attempting to gild refined gold. We 
will, therefore, pass from the nobler beauties of the “ Kin 
Quair” and “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” to the humbler 
(but not on that account less interesting) poem of “ Wit- 
tram Wattace” which as the printer’s preface asserts, 
was written “in Scots metre by one called Blinde Hary, 
in the dayes of King James the Fourth.” And here, 
again, we feel ourselves obliged to regret the absence of all 
authentic information regarding a poet of more than ordi- 
nary merit. We have, indeed, seen a reprint of this work, 
accompanied with numerous notes, &c., but have had no 
opportunity of perusing it, and have therefore been obliged 
to consult the original black-letter edition, which is entirely 
destitute of anything like biographic or chronologic infor- 
mation. The poem itselfis admirable; the author, it is true, 
never indulges in glowing images or flowery expressions, 
but he amply atones for this by always speaking to the 
point. Blind Harry was evidently no tinsel rhymester, but 
one who spoke directly from the heart. Admiration of 
Wallace, and hatred to the English, were his prevailing sen- 
timents, and he gives them utterance with a vigor peculiar 
to one who lived in the stormy times 

. “Ere Scotland’s griefs began, 
When every man you met had killed his man.” 

Of a very different stamp was William of Dunbar, who 
was born, says his biographer, Laing, about the middle of 
the 15th century, and was educated at the University of 
St. Andrews, then the most flourishing seat of learning in 
Scotland. After this he is said to have become “a friar of 
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orders grey,” and in this guise to have wandered over 
Europe, as we may infer from one of his own verses. 
“Nocht I say this, by this countrie 
France, Ireland, Almanie, 
Bot also be Itale and Spaine, 
Quilk to consider is ane paine.” 

These visits are said to have been made in the service of 
James the Fourth. We find by the writings of Dunbar 
that a great change had taken place in English and Scot- 
tish poetry since the days of Chaucer and Gower. His 
pieces abound in sportive humor, many of them are re- 

with wit and el ce, and so much does he differ 

his predecessors that we can hardly believe that he 
wrote within the same century. He was, emphatically, 
one of the very first among the early poets, and, to use the 
words of his biographer, “ Although the poets who prece- 
ded him, were neither few in number, nor inconsiderable 
in point of genius, there was concentrated in him such a 
rare association of talents as had never been known in 
Britain, except in Chaucer, to whom he looked up with 
reverence, as to his master, who surpassed, he says, all other 


“ As far as Mayis morrow does midnycht.” 

We regret that our limits forbid any further remarks 
upon this poet. We take the liberty, however, of inserting 
one of his minor poems; premising, by way of explana- 
tion, that Dunbar was a most undaunted office-hunter, and 
that the following was presented to the King as a hint that 
a bishoprick would be very acceptable. We have taken the 
liberty of modernizing it in part. 


THE VISITATION OF ST. FRANCIS. 
This night, before the dawning clear, 
Methought St. Francis did to me appear, 
With a religious habit in his hand, 

And said “ In thys go clothe thee, my servant, 
Refuse the world for thou must be a friar.” 


Quoth I, “St Francis—sir, I love you still, 

And manye thankes I give for your good will 
To me, that of your clothes you are so kynd 
But as to wear them !—'tis not to my mind, 
Wherefore, I pray bring me a bishop’s gown ! 
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The friar that there St. Francis did appear, 

The devil was, in likeness of a friar ; 

He vanished away in black and fulsome smoke, 
With him methought all the house end he took, 
And I awoke, as one that was in dread.” 

Among the many poets who adorned the reign of James 
the Fifth, Sir David Lindsay stands conspicuous. This is 
the same writer who has been immortalized by Scott in a 
verse which Lindsay, great as he was, has never equalled. 

“ Still is thy name in high account 
And still thy verse has charms 

Sir David Lindsay of the Mount 
Lord Lion King-at-arms.” 

Lindsay, whether considered as a poet, a gentleman or 
a scholar, was assuredly entitled to no ordinary praise, 
although we must feel some regret for the occasional 
coarseness and vulgarity which disfigure his verses. We 
find in Lindsay a renewal of the universal information 
system of poetizing to which we have already alluded in 
our notice of Gower. He, like that writer gives a complete 
account of “everything” but differs from him inasmuch as 
he abounds in wit and sarcasm, and it is with no courtly 
hand that he lashes the vices of the nobility and priesthood 
—particularly the latter. 

“It hath pleased God”—saith an old biographer of his, 
“to raise up faithful and bags: f men of singular gifts and 
graces, (especially in times of greatest defection) to bear 
witness of his truth, and so hath it pleased the Lord, even 
in this time of palpable darkness, to stir up this author Sir 
David Lindsay, albeit a courtier, yet a man of such since- 
rity and faithfulness, that he spared not in his satirical 
phrases, to inveigh sharply both against the enormities of 
the court and the great corruption of the clergy.” 

It is amusing to the unprejudiced reader to observe the 
superstitious tendencies to which some of the greatest 
minds are subjected. ‘This was in fact one of the charac- 
teristics of the middle age, nor was the subject of our 

resent sketch exempt from it. He seems to have been a 
liever in that species of fanaticism which has pi say 
attracted, and which is still attracting many, under the 
present name of Millerism !—yes—Sir David Lindsay of 
the Mount, was, (unless his poems bear false witness) 
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under apprehension that the end of the world was at hand, 
and we accordingly find him resorting to use his own 
words 

“Unto fasiculis temporum 

And chronica chronicorum,” 
in order to obtain assistance, in calculating from the dates 
given in the Old Testament the probable period of the 
world’s destruction. The ultimate result of his researches 
was that the world would be destroyed A. D. 1907. But 
he afterwards asserts (upon the strength of a text drawn 
from Matthew) that the time given would be foreshortened 
on account of the sins of the world. 

We have now finished our review of the Earliest English 
Poets. We are aware that many have been omitted which 
are well worthy a discussion, for which omission the len 
of the present article offers an ample apology. But before 
dismissing the subject, we would fain call the attention of 
those interested to the anonymous metrical romances of 
the middle age, many of which are of great merit, such 
for example is the tale of “ King Alisaunder” of which, as 
Weber remarks, “there can be no doubt that few English 
romances can boast so great a share of good poetry, its 
descriptions of battles, &c., are often animated to a degree 
which would not disgrace the pages of Chaucer—take for 
example the following scene :— 

“ Mony stede there proudly leap, 

mony on weop; 
The recheles and the proude sung, 
The cowardis their hondis wrung ; 
The earth quakid heom undir, 
None could have hearde the thundere, 
For the noise of the tabours, 
And the trumpours and jongelours.” . 

Thus far, reader, but no farther. And we now conclude 
our account of what Chaucer would call “a historye 

Of all manner of ministrales, 
And writers that tellen tales.” 

By adding still another extract from a “romaunt” by 

way of envoi. 


“ Now thys ye have all y-heard, 
May God that made the myddel erd 
Give us all his blessyng 
And graunt us alle good endyng. 
Amen. Amen. Amen.” Cantos. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS—THE ARMY 
OF NAPOLEON WITH ITS EFFECTS. 


Nowuere in the annals of history, is there mentioned 
an expedition so vast in its designs, so wonderful in its 
effects, as that of Napoleon to Egypt. And nowhere is 
there recorded a deed so dark, so tragic, as the massacre of 
Jaffa, which has detracted so much from the interest and 
splendor of that expedition. T'o relate the cause and true 
designs of this campaign, we have only to point you to 
the ambition and restlessness of the great designer (Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,) beyond that we are as ignorant as those 
who, hearing the groans and rumblings in Vesuvius, onl 
know that soon everything is to be blighted and charved, 
All France was in commotion—on all sides were observed 
hostile preparations—the whole country was in arms. 
All Europe, alarmed, was preparing to ward off the impen- 
ding blow—unable to foretel whereand upon whom it would 
fall. Meanwhile the hero of Lodi leads his troops, amount- 
ing to forty thousand men, across the sea to a country, 
whose tale had lqng since been told—whose glory had long 
since departed; while Europe stood mute and ive in 
wonder. None comprehended the nature of that man. 
He was to all a mystery. He alone knew his pur- 

He alone could picture to himself the battlements of 
is capitol towering on the Euphrates, and could see the 
tri-colored flag waving over a conquered world. The ex- 
rience of three thousand years had not been wasted on 
im. He had seen Alexandria rise and mantle herself in 
ificent splendor. All the commerce of the world 
enlivening her ports—her harbor white with the sails of 
every nation; for the science and manufactures of the 
west were there exchanged for the harvests and gold of 
the east. He had seen Venice, a few desolate islands— 
the resort of smugglers—the home of the pirate—become 
a great emporium. 
“ He saw from out the waves her structure rise 
As by the stroke of an enchanters wand.” 


He had seen all this, and ambition told him that it was 
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reserved for him to make France, not the emporium, but the 
mistress of the world. It taught him that if a nation could 
arise from nothing and become prosperous and great, surely 
a people like the French, gifted with extraordinary powers, 
and swayed by the strongest ambition, and led by a man, 
such as he was, could attain any end, could accomplish 
any undertaking. 
or a while we wi'l turn to Egypt, the object of invasion. 

We look upon this land and its inhabitants, with various 
and contending emotions. A country which is reverenced 
as the mother of science and of arts—the two handmaidens of 
nature, whose sole object is to show their mistress’ beauty ; 
through whose bosom flows the “ Father of waters,” bring- 
ing to our recollections scenes sanctified by the Bible. it 
is the land where every ruined monument is fraught with 
interest, the land of the pyramid and the column, 

“ Which the wizard time 

Has raised to count his ages by.” 

It is inhabited by tribes serving in language and in de- 
scent. The Copts, the lowest and at last the slaves of all, 
are the only ones who can say they dwell in the original 
land of their fathers ; and alone can feel justly proud of 
the glory of Egypt. Fearfully upon them has come the 
pasiacy that “never again shall a prince of their stock 
sit upon the throne.” Next is the Arab, the pride and the 
strength of the state—followers of the prophet, they all bow 
thrice a day to the east, and obey the principles of the Ko- 
ran ; but in all other things they differ from the older con- 
verts to the Mahommedan religion. The Bedouin has 
been, and ever will be the same—the descendants of Ish- 
mael—their hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. And last is the Mameluke, subject of 
the Sultan, the child of fortune, he knows no home, he 
asks no companion but his horse. Those hardy sons of 
Circassia, upon the swift steed of Arabia, came upon Na- 
poleon like the simoom of the desert, and soon they were 

where no European could follow. 

But these feeble powers, were not the only counterpoise 
to Napoleon. Here were his own soldiers, raised among 
the vine hills of France, and alternately bronzed by the 
hard-fought battles of Italy, and hardened again by the 
snows of the Alps. There, in an old Roman camp is en- 
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trenched the “ blue-eyed Briton ;” and there, where once 
was heard the creaking of the catapult, now echoes the 
roar of the cannon. Here, a swarthy column from the 
banks of the Ganges—and there, around the pillar of Pom- 
pey, is seen the waving plaid, and the wild pipe is echoed 
back from some colossal statue —and it seemed more as if the 
shepherds of Egypt were sitting in umpire over these great 
powers, to whom should be awarded the rule of the world 
rather than an invaded land. 

But all these would have availed little, had they not 
been assisted by the British Navy; and this was a barrier 
which Napoleon considered higher and stronger than the 
Alps. England has often owed her safety to her “ wooden 
walls,” and she must always pay a respectful deference to 
the Heroes who led her navy in that dark hour. Never 
did she do herself more honour than when she knighted 
the victor of the battle of the Nile; for even Nelson does 
not exceed Sir Sidney Smith “more than one star differeth 
from another in glory.” 

We have heretofore noticed what renown has accrued to 
others. Let us turn and see what effect it had on the 
character of Napoleon. Among all his great victories, the 
battle of the Pyramids is justly ranked among the first. 
And here, when the carnage was over, by the side of the 
mightiest monument of art, stood the “ mental pyramid” 
of his age. After the battle, victory followed him to Acre, 
when, for the first time, a cloud dimmed the star of Napo- 
leon. Here it was that the first link was forged of the 
chain which bound him to the rock of St. Helena. But 
there is connected one dark tragedy with this expedition, 
which no earthly honor can efface, and for which he must 
render, at the great tribunal of Heaven, an awful account ; 
and posterity, when considering the massacre of Jaffa, will 
place him in the same balance with Nero and the present 
Pacha of Egypt. 

But the last battle has been fought, and the last victory 
won, and let us see in what state it left Egypt, and what 
effect it had upon Europe. 

Egypt had undergone but little change, some of her best 
blood had been poured out, and she had paid a little tribute. 
But after the storm of war was passed over, it had cleared 
up and left her without a single cloud, either over her civil 
VOL. III,—NO. I. 4 
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or religious institutions, and there only remained the bones 
of one of the bravest armies to tell the sad story of the 
war. But the effect upon Europe was great. Had the 
army which Napoleon had buried beneath the sands of 
Africa, been led by him into the plains of Italy, and, bein 
joined to that army which had so long and so well defend- 
ed each foot of ground, when they retreated before the 
combined armies of Austria and Russia, and had these 
forces been led by one whom they still continued to think 
invincible, some battle more decisive than that of Marengo 
must have sealed the fate of Vienna; and the eagle of 
Austria must have struck to the flag of the Republic, and 
Russia would have followed in her footsteps, and her capi- 
tol would have sooner been offered up as a sacrifice to the 
manes of the murdered patriots of Poland. He not only 
deprived France of these troops, but wore down their 

irits, and the spell was broken which seemed to have 
chained victory to their flag, and when the banner was 
carried away which bore the inscription of all their battles, 
they were like the ancient Scots, when Edward carried 
away their fabulous stones, he bore also their spirits, for the 
French troops would: have poured out their heart’s best 
blood for that banner, more freely than the Vendean pea- 
sants did for their favorite cannon. 

But let us suppose for a moment, before we close, that 
he had passed Acre, (that gateway of Asia, as he termed 
it,) then the British Navy would have lost all power, and 
the Ganges and the Iberus must have flowed beneath the 

of France. And he would have returned, like Xerxes 
of old, with myriads across the Bosphorus, and Euro 
must have bowed before him—and instead of listening, in 
his last days, to the cry of the sea-bird on a rocky island, 
he would have found music in the groans of a suppliant 
world—and his only tear would have mingled with that 
of Alexander in lamenting that there were not other worlds 
to conquer. Vv. 
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ROBERT HALL. 


Ir is ever a pleasing task to bestow upon distinguished 
merit, the meed of praise which is its due. The ingenious 
mind of man delights to contemplate those qualities it most 
admires, concentrated in a single individual, “dilated to a 
larger size, moving inja higher sphere, and associated with the 


.power, dignity, and happiness of superior natures.” Genius, 


wherever found, or in whatever circumstances developed, 
commands our admiration and applause. But when we 
behold it preéminent amid discouragement and defeat, 
thwarted by repeated disappointment and repulse, and only 
deriving fresh zeal and incentive from each successive 
miscarriage, it becomes more attractive and enchanting. 
For herein is exhibited that noble consciousness of inward 
strength—that firm reliance on the “indomitable will,” 
which is the farthest remove from overweening vanity 
and arrogant affectation. It is the impulse of a mind col- 
lected and resolved, and not the offspring of that blind pre- 
sumption which “ would pluck bright honor from the pale- 
faced moon.” 

If the attainment of eminence, despite the opposition of 
apparently insuperable difficulties, affords any evidence 
of noble and effective powers of mind, then may the merits 
of Robert Hall be succesfully asserted. ‘That the humble 
and unobtrusive pastor of a dissenting congregation attached 
to a “sect everywhere spoken against,” should by the sole 
efforts of his genius, unaided and unadorned by the trap- 
pings of ecclesiastical place, arrive at the highest celebrity 
as an author and divine, furnishes convincing proof of 
talents of the highest order—this is his sufficient eulogium 
—he needs no other encomium. 

Endowed with a mind of powerful comprehension, and 
an almost intuitive faculty of discernment, he united 
all the grace and elegance which a highly refined taste and 
cultivated imagination could impart. What was recondite 
and complicate, became in his hands elementary and simple; 
and topics which by their triteness we had supposed ex- 
hausted, and devoid of all that could engage the attention 
or interest the mind, when subjected to the magic trans- 
formation of his plastic eloquence, assume all the charms of 
originality and novelty. 
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In perusing the writings of this truly great man, we are 
struck with admiration, not so much at sudden and im- 
petuous sallies of pathos and sublimity, as by the uniform 
and well sustained grandeur which prevails throughout. 
Frequently, however, in his pulpit orations, he resigns 
himself to the impetuosity of his feelings, and in momen- 
tary lapses of soul “glances from earth to heaven” and 
penetrates within the veil, where he seems “to join in the 
symphonies of heavenly voices, and lose himself amid the 
splendors and fruitions of the beatific vision.” In these 
excursive flights he seems “to pass the flaming bounds of 
place and time,” and, with an eye that blenches not, sur- 
veys 

“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze.” 

These vast excursions into the spiritual and eternal 
world, are not the fitful, devious wanderings of a vagrant im- 
agination, nor yet the volatile random of a gossamer fancy, 
but rather the natural transitions of one that dwells in the 

recincts of uncreated light, into realms “not far off 

eaven,” where he moves at ease and breathes a native and 
congenial element. Like St. John in the Apocalypse (if 
we may be allowed to use the comparison) he “is carried 
away in the spirit,” and leaves us in astonishment and 
amaze as we behold his high career. Even in his most 
lowly flights he seems to catch some far-off glimpses of the 
unseen world. But though his sermons are highly imagi- 
native, they do not transgress the limits of propriety. In his 
own language, as applied to another, his imagination is the 
perfect handmaid of his reason, ready at every moment to 
spread her canvass and present her pencil. 

The political writings of Robert Hall exhibit the same 
peculiar beauties of style which are so exclusively his own, 
and which shine forth so conspicuously in his pulpit dis- 
courses. At the time he lived, the English Constitution, 
that time honored charter, which secures to the Briton the 
freedom of which he justly boasts, was beset with immi- 
nent danger. Like astately fabric, sapped and undermined, 
it threatened speedily to present the august, though melan- 
choly spectacle of “magnificence in disorder, majestic 
desolation, Babylon in ruins,” or to change the figure, like 
the statue of Minerva, trembling in the flames of Vesta’s 
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temple, this sacred palladium of British liberty, was en- 
compassed with the portentous elements of destruction ; 
to rescue it from dire disaster and calamitous overthrow a 
Metellus was found in Robert Hall. And let it not be 
thought that we assign to him a too important part in the 
defence and preservation of English rights and liberties, 
By him it was that the arguments and sophistries of the 
apologist for official misrule and corruption were answered 
and confuted. 

The glowing colors of Burke’s gorgeous eloquence were 
thrown around the inanimate and faded form of freedom 
with such artistic effect, that the decay and hollowness 
existing within, were concealed beneath the fair and deceit- 
ful appearance of external vivacity and beauty. By Robert 


’ Hall it was that these false delusive colors were stripped 


away—the semblance detected and the hidden pollution 
exposed. T'he enchantment of Burke which had so long 
entranced the ravished soul, was broken by a spell more 
powerful and winning ; the fascination of his wizard elo- 
quence dispelled, and the spirits he had summoned to his 
aid, exorcised and subdued,—like the conjurations of Pha- 
raoh’s magicians “swallowed up” by the more efficacious 
and divine talisman of Aaron. 

The influence of his political essays may be seen to this 
day in the administration of the English government—in the 
parliamentary reform, in the more equal distribution of the 
right of representation—and in the improved system of 
public instruction. In our own country they have not 
been without their influence. 

Besides the didactic and political writings of Robert Hall 
we have his polemical and miscellaneous works—the latter 
consisting of reviews and essays, some of which are the 
most beautiful and exquisite specimens of his various excel- 
lence. The diversity of the pursuits to which he devoted 
the powers of his mighty and discursive genius, was not 
so great as to distract, but'amply sufficient to give full 
compass to the most versatile and well-stored mind: and 
in this variety of subjects there is no compromise of senti- 
ment or deterioration of style ; in them great Homer never 
nods—they all bear the impress of the same master mind, 
Whether glowing with all the fervor of apostolic zeal he de- 
picts in vivid colors that fearful condition of society to 
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which an infidel philosophy would fain reduce mankind, 
or in accents redolent of grief, mourns the untimely fate of 
England’s youthful princess, and dwells with pathetic emo- 
tion upon the “uncertainty of life, the frailty of youth, the 
evanescence of beauty and the nothingness of worldly 
greatness ;” or whether in strains of impassioned eloquence 
that vie with those of a Tyrtaeus, he exhorts his country- 
men to check the “ vaulting ambition” of him that aimed to 
be sole ruler of Europe—the “insatiate vulture” that 
gathered as a nest the riches of the nations while none 
peeped nor muttered, nor moved the wing,—he is in all 
the same—the same stateliness and sublimity—the same 
“linked sweetness” of his numbered prose codrdinates them 


It is a difficult task to define his style ; its chief excel-. 


lence, however, has been said with truth, to consist in its 
simplicity and clearness. Nothing seems forced or dis- 
torted, all is easy and natural. His writings possess the 
beauty of nature in an eminent degree ; but not of nature 
alone, in all her wildness and savage majesty ; they rather 
evince the happy combination of nature and art, of sim- 
plicity and refinement, which preserves unimpaired the 
charm of native beauty, and B sss, over the whole land- 
scape a softened beain of elegance and splendor. His elo- 
quence is not of that kind which sacrifices vigor and energy 
to factitious and extrinsic decoration ; it is not tricked up 
in that tawdry, tinselled garb, so fashionable with our 
modern writers, who substitute garish and adscititious em- 
bellishment for chaste and comely ornament. 

Such is a faint and imperfect outline of the most promi- 
nent features which characterize the writings of Robert 
Hall. We would longer dwell upon the consideration of 
this, our favorite author,—upon the unaffected dignity 
which marks his style—the harmonious and rytkmieal 
structure of his sentences—his images, “rich with colors 
dipt in heaven”—the easy and copious flow of his diction, 
but above all, the classic richness, the purity, and almost 
scrupulous exactitude of his language. We would dilate 
upon the spotless integrity of his character, the unsullied pu- 
rity of his life,and the rectitude of his religious principles ; 
but we forbear ; to one other attribute we will however ad- 
vert—the moral and elevating tendency of his works. 
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That at which they aim is not merely to cultivate and 
improve the mind, but to refine and soften the heart. The 
delicate touches of a Sterne may affect us with a momentary 
gratification and enjoyment ; a Rousseau may excite emo- 
tions strange and indescribable, as he “ hurries us along in 
the tempest and the whirlwind ;” the comic grossness of a 
Rabelais may create a morbid pleasure, but they soon tire 
and pall upon the taste, because they leave the heart un- 
improved and unsatisfied. In Robert Hall we find a never- 
failing source of joys and pure delights which may be par- 
taken without satiety and enjoyed without alloy. 
Ascanivus. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


With the present number, commences the third volume of the Nassau 
Monthly ; and it is with confidence, kind reader, that we bring up our little 
offering to the altar of the temple dedicated to College literature. In our eyes, 
this, our first-born, is comely and pleasant to look upon ; and our only hope 
is that you may see it through the same medium with ourselves. Should this 
child of our love, upon whose adornment we have lavished our richest and 
most costly apparel, not meet with your approbation, then indeed have our la« 
bors been in vain. But we fear no such result; and, therefore, into your 
hands we confidently commit the bantling ; hoping that there it will meet 
with kind and generous treatment. 

But, to drop the figure, we would like to take this opportunity for a little 
rational conversation with our readers, upon the present situation, and future 
prospects of our magazine. We see nothing in the present situation of the 
Monthly which can make its friends despair. Thanks to those who have pre- 
ceded us, they have built the structure; it is ours to see that it does not fall 
from neglect. We, as editors, can only promise to perform our part of this 
sacred duty ; the rest, kind reader, remains with you. In regard to the future, 
we have too some bright dreams. Time will show whether or not they are 
destined to be realized. 

To those who are members of College, and who are, consequen tly, more 
deeply interested in the success of the Monthly, we would say, that it is to 
you we look for assistance and support, both in a pecuniary and literary point 
of view. As it is ours to cater to your tastes; so it is yours to find the means 
by which we may please your palate. Give us then your hand: encourage 
us by your labours and your smiles; and if we can render sweet one hour of 
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your College life ; if we can throw one ray of light into your hearts, during 
the long, weary hours of more laborious study, then is our purpose accom 
plished ; then are you fully repaid for any sacrifice made in our behalf. 

We would like, too, before we close, to whisper a word into the ears of 
those who favor us with their contributions. Do not deal with us too hshly 
because some of your pieces have not found a ready admission into our pages. 
Are you sure they deserved admission? Were they the result of hard thought 
and study ? or the work of an idle hour? Answer these questions, in all 
candor, to your own hearts, and then you will give us credit for an upright, 
impartial judgment. 

We cannot entirely close our table, without saying something to those who 
are about to leave the classic shades of Old Nassau. We hope that in the 
more arduous duties which await you in the busy, bustling world, you will 
not forget that here you have left those who will always be glad to hear of 
your success. When, therefore, you send us the results of your more ma- 
tured experience ; in the shape of articles for our magazine, you may be assured 
of a hearty and cordial greeting to your efforts. Permit us to bid you God 


speed, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The article by “ D. N.” wants two essential points—a title, and a sufficient 
regard to unity. 

“ An Qde to Friendship” has some merits ; but not sufficient to counter- 
balance its defects. 

We would recommend another signature to the author of “ Lines to Miss 
Sebovese ” The Jackdaw cannot well shine in the Peacock’s feathers. 

“ M. L’s.” communication is declined on account of the subject. 

We would not like to take “ Verres” as a specimen of an “ American 
Scholar.” 

“§.” is a Millerite, as well as a philosopher. His theory in regard to the 
decay of matter is indeed fearful. We dread the awful consequences which 
might ensue, should we publish it to the world. 

The article by “B. B.” is declined. 

“M. N.R.” is informed that his request has been complied with, We 
return him our thanks for a segar lighter. 

All the other articles which we have received, are beneath our Notice. 


